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THE GEM OF THE OCEAN 


No unpleasant 
cigaretty after-taste in 


CIGARETTES 


O unpleasant cigaretty odor; no bite, no parch! Camels are 

just an out-and-out cigarette delight, the expert blend of 

choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos creating a cigarette 
flavor as new as it is enticing! 


You can smoke Camels liberally because they have such a mild- 
mellow-body. You have no bother about a “comeback!” Each 
puff of Camel cigarette smoke is so refreshing, and so completely 
satisfying to the most fastidious taste, that your confidence and 
appreciation of Camel quality steadily increases! You do not look 
for or expect coupons or premiums. You realize that the value is 
in the cigarettes! 


Smokers who use cigarettes regularly and those who have not 
cared particularly for cigarettes for one reason or another will find 
intense enjoyment in Camels! That’s because Camels are so une 
usual in taste, in fragrance, in all around desirableness! Camels 
will win your o. k. on clean-cut-merit! 


So certain are we of Camels’ quality-superiority; of the pleasure 

. Camels assure in flavor; of Camels’ freedom from bite, parch or any 

ya ote unpleasant cigaretty after-taste that we frankly ask you to compare 
Camels, puff-by-puff, with any cigarette in the world at any price! 


Camels are sold on -_ 

Casloe? quantity! Sneh- Camels are sold everywhere in scientific- 

pth pe Meme ally sealed packages, 20 for 10c; or ten R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO co. 
ing Camels are and do packages (200 cigarettes) ina carton for Winston-Salem, N. C. 

not look for or expect $1.00. We strongly recommend this 

coupons or premiums. carton for the home or office supply, or 

No inducement other when you travel. 

than quality has ever 

been offered with 

Camels! 


The stamp placed over end seals the 

package, which keeps out air, thereby 

preserving the quality of the blended tobaccos. By 

inserting the fingers as illustrated, the stamp easily 

breaks without tearing the tin foil, which folds back into its place. 
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| THEATRES | 


ASTO BROADWAY & 45th STREET 


Evenings 8.10 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.10 


Cohan and Harris present 


The Cohan Revue 1916 

















HUDSON THEATRE tines wes. 
The Successor to ‘Peg O’ My Heart’’ 


THE CINDERELLA MAN 


EDWARD CHILDS CARPENTER'S NEW ROMANTIC 
COMEDY WITH A NOTABLE CAST 
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BROADWAY & 42D STREET 
Direction of S. L. ROTHAPFEL 


RIALT 


Continuous Show from Noon 


15—25—50c. 
COUNTLESS SPECTACULAR FEATURES 


“The Temple of the Motion Picture” 


Largest, Best Orchestra and Suey Theatre in the 
Worl 





CANDLER We stot &.. Beas Beoatens 


Evenings at 8.15 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.15 


JUSTICE ——_ 





With John Barrymore and O. P. Heggie 
THEATRE 


NEW AMSTERDAM Wnt 


Evgs. 8.10. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.10 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 
After the Play Visit 4t> ee Amsterdam 


ZIEGFELD tame ruce 
MIDNIGAT 





FROLIC 
SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 
IN NEW YORK 


WINTER GARDEN PASSNY, SHOW OF 
Very Good Eddie 


SHUBERT 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S. . Marie Tempest 
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We Defer to Boston 


We should have preferred to place Old 
Glory in the hand of the young lady on 
the cover this week. Much as we respect 
our sister republic, it was not our intention 
of investing the Tricolor with the desig- 
nation so long attached to our own Red, 
White and Blue. 

Furthermore, Mr. Kirchner has been in 
this country long enough to have become 
thoroughly familiar with our flag, and it 
was his desire to use it instead of the em- 
blem of his own country; but, alas, a little 
group of serious patriots up on Bunker 
Hill defeated our desires. 

For, be it known, it is a serious offense 
in the sovereign Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to display Old Glory save on the 
end of a flag-pole. To instil a spirit of 
patriotism in the minds of Bostonians by 
using the American flag on a magazine 
cover is an atrocity which is punishable 
by having the edition destroyed, or removed 
from the news-stands, and heaven only 
knows what happens to the unfortunate 
newsdealer who is so thoughtless as to 
transgress this stern ordinance. 

We might have pictured the Chinese 
flag with impunity. Nay, so jealously is 
the identity of Old Glory guarded on Massa- 
chusetts Bay, we might have passed off 
the flaring bunting of the Mikado as the 
genuine article under which our forefathers 
fought; but we prefer to make this clean 
breast of the whole matter. 

So don’t write the Editor about the “Gem 
of the Ocean.” He really knows which 
gem we all mean, but our Boston critics 
force us to make it a French gem, much as 
we would like to pitture our own flag for 
the information of our neighbors who have 
so long been denied a sight of it. 


The Baseball Puck 


As we have already intimated, the Base- 
BALL Puck, dated July 22 and on sale 
everywhere July 17, will be a double-header 
in satire and rollicking fun at the expense 
of the national game. 


“But,” you may say, “I take baseball 
seriously.””’ So do we. Nothing that can drag 
several hundred thousand tired business men 
away from their busy desks every afternoon 
is to be taken otherwise than seriously. 
All the artists who are drawing inimitable 
pictures of the sport take it very seriously. 
We can hardly prevail upon them to remain 
away from the Polo Grounds long enough 
to complete the sketches assigned them. 

And the most brilliant wits and satirists 
of the day, enlisted to make this the banner 
issue of the summer months, turn out to 
be insatiable in their longing for a diamond- 
side seat at every pitched battle of the season. 

Like all good things, the BaseBaLt 
Puck must be arranged for in advance. 
Even the most optimistic newsdealer is 
likely to underestimate his demand on 
one of Pucx’s really notable special numbers, 
and the “fan” who will be assured of having 
it on the day of issue (July 17, remember 
the date,) is the foresighted one who drops 
in on his dealer to-day and leaves an order 
for the BaseBatt Puck. 


The News-stand Situation 


In common with all its more important 
contemporaries, Puck is seeking to eliminate 
much of the waste that is entailed by ‘the 
unchecked supplying of unlimited editions 
to the news-dealers. 

As a result, some of our friends may find 
that their news-agent sells out his supply of 
Puck a few hours after its arrival. The 
only safe way to make sure of rec¢iving 
Puck each week is to order it in advance 
and ask the dealer to hold it for you until 
you call for it. 

In this way, you protect him from loss 
by enabling him to regulate his order with a 
degree of certainty impossible under the old 
order of distribution. 

Of course, if you are leaving town this 
summer, the best plan is to pin a dollar 
bill to your card, give your summer ad- 
dress, and for the ensuing three months 
Puck will reach you promptly every Mon- 
day morning. 
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the bath-room, for we want to make that 
one of the pleasantest rooms in the house. ° 

We shall probably use it in front of the The Tires That 
furnace unless you come and take it away. 


Please do! Sincerely yours, Never Tire 


Dear Betty:— : 
It was just dear of you and George to = letter reproduced below is one 
send us that pretty jam-pot, especially of many im our possession | 
since it was oh 40 with val own initials er e high mileage obtained 
and was evidently a bit of salvage from y users every where. 
your own wedding. It is such a pretty 
custom to pass along things that one has 
enjoyed for others to enjoy and pass on 23 West 42nd Street 




































































also. Only the next time, look more care- Jen. Sith, 1008 
fully on the rim of the cover for possible Mr. William N. Callahan 
engraving. It puts one in an unpleasant a pt.) 
light to have one’s silver marked with other DEAR Sm: It may interest you 
———— ers _.*} initials than one’s own. Never mind, dear, Ce oe ET ish eoread 10 wiles 
“Gee! Fourth o’ July is a terr’ble holiday! I'll get rid of it somehow. We have eleven much as the average life of tire on thi 
jac yo ee on Thanksgivin’ isa of the things as it is. Do come over some $e grant pelghts I foal that © tow words ‘ 
— ee night and have a rubber. As ever, +S pegine Dee Wn Petiaen Sipes we ast Be 
I trust gH others I may order of 
. make equally as 
If Brides Really Wrote What They A ind wishing you continued success, 
; cant The S. R. E. S. W. R. S. sebuah het tniediiioes. 
Dear Auntie:— President. 


The millionaire’s private secretary was 


The “thing’”’ you sent us has come. What a rat : 
reciting the morning’s appeals for subscrip- 


is it? Herbert insists that it is meant for 


What mileage are you getting from 





cigar-ashes, but I am inclined to agree with tions. , the tires are using on your car? 
i iS ge : “A thousand dollars,” he intoned, “‘would you 4 
mother that it is for individual cherry-pits. b full s oieaa: & he Soci 
The man in the store who changed it for us . ee eee ee i eet 
for the Relief * 


said that he thought it was a melon-spear, ane. wee er 
but ‘thet it wasn't bought’ of him aud ‘so Skip it!’ interrupted the millionaire 
io cuistitiste te ahaa: Whee am este did testily. “I really must call a halt on sub- F ll 

ah Hs : , 4 ipti y lief societies.” e Sen 
ou think it was, and why did you get it? °°™PUORS thas eS? 
y y oo “But,” ventured hfs secretary hesitatingly, 


It was t of to think of us, re : : 
ny tion go pew Upticns: mi wa a “this is the Society for the Relief of Exhausted 


. . 
money. Your loving. Niece. Subscribers to War Relief Societies. I res 


“Make ’em out a check for ten thousand,” 











said the millionaire promptly. 
ee weatiey >— Peni offer the highest guarantee of 
I: have heard Herbert speak of you so mileage per dollar of cost of any 
often that I feel that I know you weil enough P tire on the ‘market. 
to tell you what we think of the bath-mat ' No Time for Work 
you sent us. It is, without exception, the Dappy: Jeannette, if I allow young 
most terrific thing of its kind that I have Simpson to become my son-in-law, do you Guaranteed 
ever seen. Couldn’t you have got a sister suppose he will be wiiling to work and Non-Skid 6.000 Miles 
'» 


or someone with a smattering of good support you? 
taste to help you pick it out? We appreciate Jeannette: Oh, Dad, how can he when Plain Tread 5,000 Miles 
your kindness in thinking of us, but really, he has promised to do nothing but think 
you know, we couldn’t keep the thing in of me all the time? FORD SIZES 


Non-Skid 7,500 Miles 
Plain Tread 7,000 Miles 


In case of a blowout of a tire which 
has run under 3,000 miles, a new 


tire will be furnished free of charge. 


Sales and 
Adjustments at 


Fellsen 
Tire 
Co. E 


1995 Broadway 3 
N. Y. City 












Write for Net Price List 
and How to Save 
Tire Money 
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THE GROUCH 


Drawn by G. W. Studdy, of London 




















It is remarkable how many big qualities 
can be discovered in a candidate just as 
soon as he receives the nomination. 


Said Hughes to an interviewer once: 
“T like a good blood and thunder swash- 
buckling romance better than almost any- 
thing else you can give me in printer’s 
ink.” The Judge should acquire a bound 
volume of Theodore Roosevelt’s speeches. 


Root says that Hughes is “American to 
the core.” Root is a bit in doubt as to how 
he would be to the core-porations. 


Well, both conventions are over and 
Henry Ford is sure of no interruption in 
his useful job of jitney-making. 





All those sterling Republicans whom 
Hughes put on the griddle of the Insurance 
Scandal back in 1905 will of course now 
give him their loyal and enthusiastic support. 
And—an added thought— Hughes may 
now find out all he would like to know 
about the inside workings of Republican 
campaign funds. 


The Bull Moose has received telegrams 
of commiseration from the Dodo, the Dino- 
saur and the Pterodactyl. 


The Republican candidate has an ample 
and flowing beard but it is not broad or 
thick enough to hide the reactionaries and 
corruptionists who hope to sneak back 
into power behind it. 





The Austrian line doesn’t seem to hold 
any better than Yale’s did last fall. 


(Note to editor: If this be sacrilege, cut 
it out) but it certainly looks as if “the Lord” 
would have to “battle” for himself this 
year. 





The last time there was “judicial tempera- 
ment” in the White House the. Republican 
Party split in half. For an enlargement of 
this theme, apply to “My dear Will.” 


Being a Progressive for four years and 
over is too much of a task for a Wall Street 
man and a former partner of the House of 
Morgan. The Hon. George W. Perkins is 
“cracking under the strain.” 


The dancing masters of the country 
have decided to put the ban on “bunny 
hugging” and similar forms of suggestive 
capering. Why not take a leaf out. of 
boxing’s book and have at all dances a 
referee who shall insist on a break-away in 
the clinches? 


It begins to look as if the field of Arma- 
geddon would be cut up into building lots. 


Zapata threatens Mexico’s capital, an- 
nounces a news headline. And Standpata 
threatens the capital of the United States. 
So there you are. 






























THE 


Verses by Berton Braley 


We don’t seem to see a 
Great deal about Villa 


Judge Hughes, being chosen, 
Has broken the frozen 

Inviolate silence of weeks, 
Which proves to us something: 
He isn’t a dumb thing, 


The last we heard, Pancho 
Was found near some rancho 


He doesn’t say much—but he speaks. Stone-déad— for the seventeenth time. 





Rewarding its merits 
An old horse inherits 
Some forty-two thousands of pelf; 
If he’s like our race is, 
He may jump the traces 
And go make an ass of himeelf. 


He’s cautious, he hung to 
His job and his tongue, teo, 
Till named by the G. O. P. push, 
But who’d expect daring 
From one of his bearing, 
Who hides his face back of a bush? 


To Austria’s dolor 

The Russian steam roller 
Runs on over all in its track; 

It’s fed with munitions 

And with such conditions 
We doubt if it’s ever rolled back. 





Can Wilson defeat him? 
Well, some say he’ll beat him, 
And some say, of course, he will not; 
And how are we betting? 
Say, isn’t it getting 
Exceedingly sultry and hot? 


T. R.2—We would wager 
That lively old-stager 

Is far from downhearted — Not he! 
With zest that is bully 
He’ll joy in life fully 

Until he’s two hundred and three. 


NEWS IN RIME 


Down there in the Mexican clime; 


rH 


Drawings by Merle Johnson 





Time seems to make certain 
That Germany’s hurt in 
The sea fight was more than she gave, 
She did some fine fighting 
But just at this writing 
Old England’s still ruling the wave! 


Some justice or other 
Imprisoned a mother 
Who had a small boy that she whaled, 
If that young man needed 
His spankings, as we did, 
His “ma” should be lauded, not jailed! 


Long skirts, says Dame Fashion 
(For change is her passion), 
Will soon be the style, nothing else: 
Well, doubtless they orter, 
For, should they grow shorter 
They might be mistaken for belts. 


The real upper classes, 
The commonplace masses, 
The men and the women to boot, 
All eager and willing 
Are camping and drilling; 
Dear reader — are you a recruit? 
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Hughes and Hyphens 


aos Republican candidate, Justice Hughes, is one of 

the finest and perhaps one of the ablest men ever 
nominated for President. But he will never be elected 
to the Presidency. He must never be. He has a taint 
that renders him unfit. Whether he is to blame for this 
taint does not enter into the question. The taint is 
there. The taint is known to all, abroad and at home. 
It is the taint of the “hyphen.” 


Mr. Hughes stands before Amierica and the world as 
a man indorsed before his nomination by a group of 
Americans who are interested in America chiefly inso- 
far as it can be of assistance to a foreign power. These 
citizens of the United States put their love of a foreign 
country above their love of the United States. And 
they therefore are ready to sacrifice the welfare of their 
own country wherever and whenever it will be of ad- 
vantage to that foreign country. We cannot blind our- 
selves to the fact that such a class unfortunately exists 
in our midst to-day. That Justice Hughes is the chosen 
candidate of this class is known to all. And that he is 
the candidate of this class because they think that he 
holds the same views as they do, that he truly repre- 
sents them, is obvious. Be he angel or devil, his 
election would represent the triumph of the forces that 
are attempting to disrupt America into a conglomer- 
ation of mutually hostile groups, each representing 
some foreign government. 


If we had nominated and elected Colonel Roosevelt 
President, we would be serving notice on the world that 
we wanted war. In the eyes of Europe we would have 
chosen a career of militaristic imperialism. If we elect 
Justice Hughes President, we will show the world that 
we choose a career of uncertain nationality and divided 
allegiance. We will be serving notice that we are going 
to conduct ourselves in international politics not in the 
interests of Americanism, but in the interests of a 
certain foreign power. By the election of Colonel 
Roosevelt we might sacrifice peace and prosperity. By 
the election of Justice Hughes we would sacrifice the 
ideal of a united America. Colonel Roosevelt's election 
to the Presidency might cause at most a temporary 
material injury. Justice Hughes’ election to the Presi- 
dency would mean a more dangerous permanent spirit- 
ual injury. 

It matters not that Justice Hughes is sincere, earnest, 
and capable; while Colonel Roosevelt is probably none 
of the three. It is not what the man is, that is going 
to count in this election, but what he stands for. Jus- 
tice Hughes is the unanimous candidate of the forces 
that have been trying to disintegrate America. He 


——_—-- -- 


stands among us as such. He stands in the eyes of 
Europe as such. Justice Hughes is the chosen repre- 
sentative of the champions of divided allegiance. He is 
the apostle of anti-Americanism. Justice Hughes will 
not be elected President. He is branded with the 
hyphen and it disqualifies him. 


cif 
Pity Indianapolis 
DWARD FITZGERALD, half-author of the “Rubai- 
yat,” sighed to read more lives of the obscure. 
Our mark is a little higher. We thirst to know more 
about American vice-presidential candidates. Some 
psychologist ought to set himself to the task of digging 
into the life histories of this species to write a mono- 
graph upon “The Twilight Zone of Distinction.” For 
example, what occupation could be more fascinating 
than that of laying bare the whys and wherefores of 
the vice-presidential candidate of the Progressives? 
Only after arduous toil, moiling through column after 
column of dispatches, did we discover that his name is 
John M. Parker and his home New Orleans. “Who's 
Who” knows him not; we never have seen a picture of 
him. Apparently, we must be content to learn that he 
“blazed the way” for Progressivism in the South and 
is a leading cotton merchant of the Crescent City. 


But a mystery even more baffling is why our next 
vice-president must, of necessity, come from Indian- 
apolis. We can only explain it on the ground that the 
American body politic has a grim sense of humor, and 
thinks that no joke is so good as an old one. Quips 
about peas and the knife, mothers-in-law and George 
Washington’s little hatchet steadily decline in popularity 
with the march of civilization, but the politician cannot 
forgo his little quadrennial jibe at the capital of Indi- 
ama. Sometimes we wonder why a city which averages 
so high in real cultural attainment as Indianapolis can 
keep its good humor under so many repeated affronts — 
every four years the reputation of the place gets a 
severe set-back by being advertised to the world as the 
kind of town which produces vice-presidents. 


Half a dozen times since the Civil War this sort of 
thing has occurred, but never has the situation been 
quite so unbearable as it is to-day. Usually the city 
can avenge itself upon the affronting party by scratching 
its ticket, but this season the indignity is double, for 
it comes from both the Democrats and the Republicans. 
The unhappy native of Indianapolis has no choice but 
to vote one of the radical tickets or to turn Progressive 
and vent his spleen on New Orleans, the home of 


John M. Parker. a 
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Insanity at Philadelphia 
(Being an editorial from @ “conservative” New 
York newspaper, dated July 5, 1776) 

It is to be hoped that the band of misguided 
fanatics, now in session in Philadelphia, will 
come to their senses before it is too late. 
Capital is in hiding, enterprise is stifled, 
business is dead; these facts, self-evident 
to everyone else, seem wholly lost upon 
those who presume to represent the people, 
the hapless people, of these North American 
colonies. 

Yesterday, if rumor by courier is to be 
credited, the delegates were guilty of a 
crowning piece of folly, nothing short of a 
so-called “Declaration of Independence.” 
With the details of this amazing document 
we are not as yet familiar, but in it, we un- 
derstand, are all the old familiar demagogic 
references — the fallacies that all men are 
created free and equal, that the origin of 
government is a compact, and that most 
pernicious of doctrines, governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. The delegates saw to it that 
none was left out. 

While these breeders of class hatred, these 
enemies of law and order, are all equally 
responsible for the document put forth, it 
is understood that the actual writing of 
the amazing “declaration” was done by 
one Thomas Jefferson, a Virginian. Let it 
be said to their everlasting credit that the 
delegates from New York, according to all 
information now obtainable, refused to 
affix their signatures to the colossal piece of 
radicalism, and it was passed over their 
heads.* A public reception and vote of 
thanks should be given to these delegates 
upon their return from Philadelphia. 

Although we have repeatedly urged the 
business men of this country to look after 
their own interests, and not to leave their 
affairs in the hands and at the mercy of 
self-seeking politicians and demagogues, it 
may be that some such calamity as this 
was necessary in order to jar Business into 
a realization of its immediate duties and 
responsibilities if the country is not to go 
irrevocably to smash. Certainly, the out- 
look is desperate; the need for cool heads 
and conservative judgment was never 
greater. 

In a way, the business men of the country 
have but themselves to blame. They have 
shut their eyes to the alarming tendencies 

*New York delegates to the Continental Congress 


did not vote to adopt the Declaration of Independence 
until July 9, 1776. 
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A possible career for a well-known citizen 





of the times, and the gathering at Philadel- 
phia yesterday was but a _ culminating 
point in a long series of insane acts, all 
fraught with danger to the best public and 
private interests. Had the business men of 
the country unmistakably put the stamp of 
their disapproval upon the malicious buffoon- 
ery known as the Boston Tea Party three 
years ago, we venture to say that there 
would have been no “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” or other wicked nonsense at 
Philadelphia yesterday. The thoughtless 
applause which greeted that act of vandalism 
—a disgraceful act which the colony of 
Massachusetts will never wholly live down 
— encouraged the perpetrators and their 
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Ghost of Fisherman (who has persuaded Charon to stop en route) —“Aw, just a minute more, 


Charon. I think I’m getting a bite!” 





riffraff followers and sympathizers to even 
bolder deeds, while loose talk o! “rights” 
and “freedom” by men of education who 
should have known better, coupled with 
the vicious agitations of such disturbers 
as Samuel Adams and Benjamin Franklin, 
incited even thinking people to a deplorably 
mistaken sense of duty. 

Business must rouse itself and act. There 
must be an end to sentiment when senti- 
ment’s successors are shown to be anarchy 
and misrule. Adherence to principle is in 
the abstract praiseworthy, but the business 
interests have suffered enough as a result 
of such adherence. By their sentimental 
refusal to drink tea, or to make use of such 
other articles of commerce as were not 
taxed precisely to their liking, many of 
our fellow citizens considered that they 
were doing a very fine thing, and business, 
for a while, was reconciled to suffer for 
sentiment’s sake. Now, however, enough 
of sentiment, enough of demagogic rantings of 
“liberty” and “equality,” for we now see 
—and pray Heaven, may it not be seen 
too late — where such sentiment and such 
demagoguery will lead us. 

New York has shown the way by its 
refusal to sign the pernicious “Declaration 
of Independence,” and it remains for New 
York’s business men to strike while the 
iron is hot and to bring the rest. of the 
country to its senses. —A. H. F. 






















Hold your Horses, the Elephants 
are Coming 


By Samuel Smiley 


I regard the result of the Republican 
National Convention as a great victory for 
the Colonel. He has been demanding 
“social justice’ and “substantial justice” 
for the last four years. The party being 
out of both kinds gave him as a substitute 
the only Justice they had available. 

Speaking of substitutes, while Justice 
Hughes is not Woodrow Wilson, he is highly 
recommended as “something just as good.” 

Of course, Governor Whitman comes in 
for a share of credit on account of his speech 
putting Mr. Hughes in nomination. It was 
a great speech — he didn’t lose a vote. 

The ticket, as you know, was completed 
by putting on Fairbanks, the “tall sycamore 
of the Wabash,” where the candle lights 
are gleaming, although I do not believe 
that they burn candles along the Wabash; 
at the present price of tallow, they couldn’t 
afford it; they’d eat it. 

Well, there’s the ticket— Hughes and 
Fairbanks. An evenly balanced ticket — 
just as many whiskers on the tail as on 
the head. A regular Ostermoor ticket, 
with hair top and bottom. Approdching 
it from the North or South, straight up 
or upside down, it looks the same — like 
a bear. 

The nomination, it seems, took Mr. 
Hughes completely by surprise, but it did 
not prevent him from making a World’s 
record for a disrobing act. The shock, 
however, was so great that he immediately 
recovered the use of his vocal chords and 
set them going. Before the other convention 
met he was in New York, had opened 
headquarters and was oiling the machinery, 
with the Colonel still lying in a trance and 
the Kaiserbund mobilizing for his support 


| CHARM 


all along the line. For a’ man who was 
taken completely off his guard and wholly 
lacking in preparedness he certainly showed 
that he is no slacker. 

When I contrast the solemn, silent, 
loftily dignified Justice with the smiling, 
voluble, whirlwind, ’ataboy candidate, I am 
consoled by the thought that if he should 
fall between the lines of the American and 
the Kaiserbund voters in their November 
battle and he should not wish to return to 
the law, the stage offers him a great career. 


I suppose after this they'll keep the 
Supreme Court locked against “crooks” 
and “burglars” and kidnappers. Anyway, 


the ex-Justice has vindicated the court in 
respect to the charge that it is a slowly- 
moving body and never acts hastily. An 
aviator has no great advantage in speed 








Willie prom- 


“Hey, mister, wait a minute. 
ised me th’ stick!” 





Ne 


—Drawn by Power O'Malley 


over a life-appointed Supreme Court Justice 
unexpectedly recalled to the higher duties 
of partizan politics. 

This nomination ought to have one great 
effect upon ‘the ambitions of American 
youth. Heretofore he has been told that 
every boy stands a chance of being President, 
but now he must modify his ambition and 
aspire to be a Supreme Couft Justice and 
then he will have a chance to take a chance 
to be President. 

It is only fair to Mr. Hughes to say that 
his nomination has been enthusiastically 
received by a large séction of the press. 
The Staats-Zeitungs, the Abendposts, the 
Freie Presses, the Volksblattes and other 
undiluted American papers are particularly 
pleased. 

I asked my friend and neighbor, Heine 
Geeboobler, who had been down to the 
Pilsener Sanitarium celebrating the victory, 
about it. 

He said: “Hoch Hughes! 
Wilson!” 

I don’t think anyone will question Mr. 
Hughes’s Americanism, but Heine has let 
the dachshund out of the kennel, as it 
were. The “Hoch Hughes!” would be all 
right if it were not for the “Gott strafe 
Wilson!” 

If the undiluted American enthusiasm 
continues without rebuke, the Republican 
candidate ought to be about as popular as 
a man followed around by a pet snake. 

As matters now stand the American voter 
has this choice: 

Wilson and America First. 

“Me und Gott”—und Hughes. 


What Mary Had 
Mary had a little lamb, 
Some peas and some Romaine, 
And when her escort got the check, 
It was for four dollars and eighty cents. 


Gott strafe 



































In the good old summer time 
Old Sum- there are worse places than 

Ti New York. Its claim as the 
mer sume leading summer city of America 
is occasionally invalidated by the thermometer 
and the barometer; yet, take the town by and 
large, life is more endurable than in many 
advertised seaside and mountain resorts. For 
one thing, time here need never hang heavy 
on your hands if you know how to spend it. 
In hotels by the sea the afternoon is ever a 
problem. You have bathed and dined — or 
eaten luncheon; the prospect of a walk or ride 
under a blazing sun through treeless, cheerless 
avenues is not enticing, nor does the piazza al- 
lure, with its romping, ill-bred, pampered brats 
— other people’s children are always a nuisance 
— and its massive dowagere tearing reputations 
to tatters in shrill voices as they ponderously 
rock and chew gum. Decidedly, dancing or 
cards are preferable. The mere thoughts of a 
nap in your stuffy bedroom is enough to drive 
you to the railway station, there to watch 
wistfully the outgoing trains to New York. 
As for the mountains, if you are too poor to 
own a motor-car, why, the city is a magnet 
in comparison. You escape. You descend 
upon noisy 42nd street with a sigh of relief. 
At least you eat better at home, not to mention 
the possibility of screened windows. Flies, 
mosquitoes, a torrid climate, and a horrible 
cuisine — luxufies you always find at the 
mountains. If you live the year round near 
the city, then all the more reason for taking 
your vacation in town. There are a million and 
one ways of amusing yourself of a long summer 
afternoon and you are not forced to go to 
unspeakable Coney Island unless your taste is 
absolutely depraved. Now, there is the Avenue 
for a stroll. Naturally you select the shady 
side. But you must first eat something, else 
you will be overtaken by faintness and be 
tempted to enter a seductively chilled con- 
fectioner’s shop or a drug store where you can 
poison yourself with deadly frozen belly-wash 
at five cents a glass coffin. Let us fly to the 
less dangerous café or Table d’Hote. 


The Sum- 


The Good 


In the good old summer time 


mer Table the thoughts of young men 
@H idly turn to table d’hétes. 
ote “Chez-Eugenia,” I read over 


the doorway and feeling the need of a first 
aid to the starving I entered. It is the neigh- 
borhood of French and Italian table d’hétes. 
A block below, not far from the Avenue, there 
is an Italian establishment where you will 
find not only excellent spaghetti, but also the 
company of a famous Russian sculptor and his 
wolf-hounds, opera singers from the Metro- 
politan, prim young women milliners and 
modistes, a few men-about-town, several ladies 
ditto, and the inevitable Bohemian, the poet 
with a red necktie, or the old young man who, 
once upon a time, wrote the best short story 
since De Maupassant: Ahk! that scarlet tie, 
that flaming symbol of the beacon of literary 
success that has led so many young men astray. 
Oh! to be in Broadway now that July’s there! 
sing these youngsters in the key of Browning. 
But somehow spaghetti and red wine are too 
heavy for the palate. A French menu, eaten 


in the open without a jarring note of music, 
by those princes of table d’hdéte composers, 
Puccini and Irving Berlin — that is the proper 
idea for déjeuner. 
the Avenue. 


After the deluge a stroll on 
Let’s try it. 


Stu 


ames 
newer 








Of course, we all know Eugenia. 
Slim, active, young, sharp-eyed, — . . 
everywhere at once, oselial: pep- Eugenia! 
pery-tempered, agile, jolly Eugenia! Why, she 
is adored by thousands and strangely enough 
she has as many women admirers as 
A promising sign. She is business first and 
foremost, but is never averse from a chat with 
a client. Good, but anxious housekeepers 
marvel at her bill of fare, changed daily. How 
does she do it? is the whispered inquiry as 
plate after plate comes on tasting better at 
each appearance. Her secret is the secret of 
Polchinello. Everyone knows it, yet few can 
boast of utilizing it as does this unique Madame 
Eugenia. If I told you that it largely consists 
of Flavor (with a capital F) with a dash of 
vegetable (perish the thought! 
I didn’t say its name began with a°G) you 
would not believe me. But it is flavor that 
most counts at this pleasant place. Flavor 
and cleanliness. Both are better than godliness. 
Otherwise, the chef uses commonplace meat, 
fish, vegetables and pastry just as any other 
The wine is not of the most ancient 
cri, but what do you expect for the very mod- 
erate tariff— claret, burgundy, champagne. 
Besides, you may order from the special wine 
card. I had heard that there 
formal opening of the summer garden and was 
sorry to have missed it. The next day I found 
myself served as usual by Angela and quite 


Chez 


men 


a despised 


restaurant. 


was to be a 


surrounded by gabbling humanity. I need 
hardly add that pro-ally sentiment is not 
absent chez Eugenia; harmony prevailed. 


Hard by my table was a group of Leo Dietrich- 
stein “fans” who violently criticised the closing 
of “The Great Lover” season while at the 
top of its run. I consoled them with the 
news that the play is to reopen here late in 
August. A mature lady, a poetess of passion 
in Vers Libres, sat in a corner smoking a 
huge cigarette. She held an animated con- 
versation with herself. She was happy. Being 
stout they spoke of her as the poetess in cor- 
sages libres. A character. The French waiter 
girls smiled indulgently. It takes all sorts to 
make a world, chuckled one. The air was 
light and bright, and but for the view of some 
fire escapes in the middle distance you could 
have sworn you were in Paris or Bordeaux. 
The most attractive quality of the Gallic tem- 
perament is a cheery reasonableness, and it 
is always to be noted in such gatherings as 
this. At night time for the dinner, a much 
pretentious course, notables in the artistic 
world may be actors, poets, 
painters, writers and musicians. Also English- 
men. (“The prog is very swagger the 
price,” said one to me.) Three plates, not count- 
ing cheese, and with wine and coffee included! 
How does Eugenia do it? But she pulls off 
the trick, and while we wish her prosperity 
we fear the canker of consuming success, I 
never knew of a good restaurant in New York 
that wasn’t spoiled by the newspaper boys; 
unwittingly spoiled by notoriety. Eugenia’s 
may be the exception. Now there was old 
Pedro’s on Centre Street—but we must 
escape to the Avenue. It’s high time. 


On the 


encountered: 


for 


As I crossed over to the Avenue, 
satisfied but not stuffed, I sadly 


reflected that the noble art of the Avenue 
flaneur is a lost one in New York. Too many 


You can’t see the skeleton because of 
(Continued on page 21) 


people. 























; “Did you hear the scandal? Mrs. Whitey 
: has a black chick!” 








A Tip to Mediators 


Without exception, the warring nations 
turned deaf ears to all proposals of peace. 

“Think of the killed and wounded, the 
ruin and the desolation,” said the would-be 
mediators. 

“We have, and it moves us not,” replied 
the warring nations. 

“Think of the tax-payers and the burden 
on posterity!” pleaded the would-be media- 
tors. “Think, and stop this wanton de- 
struction.” 

“We have thought,” answered the warring 
nations, “but the time for peace is not yet.” 





“Think of Civilization, think of Christi- 
anity,” cried the would-be mediators in a 
final frenzied effort to be heeded. 

“Both must wait our pleasure,” replied 
the warring nations firmly. 

Just as the would-be mediators were 
about to retire in despair, a ‘stranger was 
seen approaching. As he came nearer, his 
agitated manner and outstretched, beseeching 
hands proclaimed him, also, to be of the 
mediator clan. 

“Listen to me!” he cried to the warring 
nations. “Think of the Instalment-plan 
Histories of the War, in cloth, buckram 
and half-calf, $1, $2 or $3 a month, as the 
case may be, which even now are in course 
of preparation! Think of the Pictorial 
Reviews of the Great Conflict, $2 down and 
the rest the same as rent! Think of the 
Personal Memoirs, the Recollections of 
Generals, the Campaigns of Colonels and 
the Anecdotes of Ambulance-Drivers, all on 
easy payments, sent by express free of 
charge with a year’s subscription to Busy- 
body’s Magazine or the Gentleman’s Home 
Companion! Think, and pause ere you go 
any further. Can you add with indifference 
to this burden on hapless humanity?” 

The warring nations shuddered, turned 
pale and with one accord sheathed their 
swords. 


, 


“‘We are men, not brutes,” they said. 























“You bad girl, I shall have to whip you.” 
“Now, mother, don’t spoil my whole after- 


noon.” 





Knew His Business 

Deacon FEERFUL: 

that people are occasionally buried alive? 

Doctor Diccs: 
to my patients. 


Doctor, is it true 


Deacon, it never happens 





There seems to be many a nail sticking 
out of the Republican platform. 
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THE WAR RITUAL 
Disabled Bridegroom — “I, Edgar, take thee, Ethel, to have to hold on to— from 


—-Drawn by Otho Cushing 
this day forth.” 






















A PALLAD OF NEW INO © 
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PRELUDE 


I am sick of the riotous roses of rapture, 
Of sibillant serpentine lips, 

Of the wine cup 

And murder 

And all that mid-Victorian stuff. 

I will sin large purple sins 

American 

And new. 





4 » 
THE SIV OF SOUTH BEND 


Clandestinely, by night, 

I will board a train 

And be borne, palpitant and eager, over the shuddering rails, 

Until 

In the chaste stillness of Sunday morning 

I am hurled into the blushing station of South Bend, Indiana. 

Thence I will speed to the Hotel Mortimer 

And, leering with hot lips, 

Rubbing with tremendous hand my rough jaws 

(For this is the shameful signal, 

Immemorial, inevitable), 

I will ask the way to the barber shop. 

The liveried menials will blench, 

Bat one of them, hardened in crime, 

Will feverishly seize my proffered gold, 

And lead me, on tiptoe, 

To the barber-shop’s secret door. 

There, in a dim back room, 

Screened, impenetrable, 

A barber (artfully disguised in a black coat and no chewing gum) 

Will (now and then peering nervously out beyond the screen, 
fearful of spies and policemen) 

Give to me, for twenty-five cents, 


THE WICYEDNC SS OF WASUNCSTOW The forbidden delight 


Of a Sunday morning shave. 














What wickedness is more witchingly wonderful 
Than the wickedness of Washington, 

Where it is heinous to hock 

And perilous to pawn? 

I will go to Washington 

And offer my watch to an usurer, 

“Wait here,” he will whisper, 

“And give me ten cents!” 

Then will a messenger, winged like a swallow, 
Carry my watch over meadow and hill 

Over the riotous River Potomac 

To the Virginian shore, 

He will return with a lavender ticket; 

He will return with a five-dollar bill; 

He will return (Oh, the logic of law !) 


He will return with the-watch — TUL AACDALIT OF DIANAVOLIS 


And the pawnbroker will lock it away. 
I will go to Indianapolis, 


And there sin strangely 
By crossing the street catty-cornered 
Instead of the crossings, 
And I shall be hanged. 
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Arrested on Tuesday in Pennsylvania for 
white-slavery because he presented a woman 
under 18 with an article costing 2 cents or 
more. 





























WLUY ARNERICANS DO VOT SEE 







































* Arrested on Wednesday in y, 
“SA. Ohio for assault with intent 
to kill for not whistling before 
rounding a street corner. 
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Arrested on Friday for bigamy because his Kansas divorce 
from his first wife is not valid in Missouri. 


Extradited on Saturday to New York because he had 


forgotten to pay the license on his canary. 






—~ Arrested on Monday for failing to obey the 
On Jersey law forbidding married men under 98 to 
read newspapers containing corset advertisements, 


Arrested on Thurs- 
day in Indiana for 
attempted arson for 

failing to ste 
on a cast-o 
cigarette stub, 












































“SAMANTHA BOOM-DE-AY” 


By H. C. Bunner 
Illustrated by W. J. Enright 

















I" was a long, rough, sunlit stretch of 

stony turnpike that climbed across the 
flanks of a mountain range in Maine, and 
skirted a great forest for many miles, on 
its way to an upland farming-country near 
the Canada border. 

As you ascended this road, on your right 
hand was a continuous wall of dull-hued 
evergreens, straggly pines and _ cedars, 
crowded closely and rising high above a 
thick underbrush. Behind this lay the vast, 
mysterious, silent wilderness. Here and 
there the emergence of a foamy, rushing 
river, or the entrance of a narrow corduroy 
road or trail, afforded a glimpse into its 
depths, and then you saw the slopes of 
hills and valleys, clad ever in one smoky, 
bluish veil of fir and pine. 

On the other hand, where you could see 
through the roadside brush, you looked down 
the mountain slope to the plains below, 
where the brawling mountain streams quieted 
down into pleasant water-courses; where 
brdad patches of meadow-land and wheat- 
field spread out from edges of the woods, 
and where; far, far off, clusters of farm- 
houses, and further yet, towns and villages, 
sent their smoke up above the hazy horizon. 

It was a road of so much variety and 
sweep of view, as it kept its course along 
the boundary of the forest’s dateless antiquity 
and yet in full view of the prosperous out- 
posts of a well-established civilization, that 
the most calloused traveler might have 
been expected to look about him and take 
an interest in his surroundings. But the 
three people who drove slowly up this hill 
one August afternoon might have been 
passing through a tunnel for all the attention 
they paid tothe shifting scene. Their vehicle 
was a farm-wagon; a fine, fresh-painted 
Concord wagon. The horses that drew it 
were large, sleek, and a little too fat. 

For mile after mile they jogged along in 
silence. Occasionally the elder man would 
make some brief and commonplace remark 
in a tentative way, as though to start a 
conversation. To these feeble attempts 
the young man made no response whatever. 
The woman in black sometimes nodded 
and sometimes said “Yes?” with a rising 
inflection, which is a form of torture in- 
vented and much practised in the New 
England States. 

It was late in the afternoon when a noise 
behind and below them made them all 
glance round. The middle-aged man drew 
his horses to one side; and, in a cloud of 
dust, a big, old-fashioned stage of a dull-red 
color overtook them and lumbered on its 
way, the two drivers interchanging careless 
nods. 

The woman did not alter her rigid attitude, 
and kept her eyes cast down; but the passing 
of the stage awakened a noticeable interest 
in the two men on the front seat. The elder 
gazed with surprise and curiosity at the 
freight that the top of the stage-coach bore 
— three or four traveling-trunks of unusual 


size, shape and color, clamped with iron 
and studded with heavy nails. 

“Be them trunks?” he inquired, staring 
open-mouthed at the sight. “I never seen 
trunks like them before.” 

Neither of his companions answered him; 
but a curious new expression came into the 
young man’s face. He sat wp straight for 
the first time; and, as the wagon drew 
back into the narrow road, he began to 
whistle softly and melodiously. 

- . 7 . * * - * * 

When Samantha Spaulding was left a 
widow with a little boy, she got, as ‘one of 
her neighbors etpressed it, “more politeness 
than pity.” In truth, in so far as the con- 
dition has any luck about it, Samantha 
was lucky in her widowhood. She was a 
young widow, and a_ well-to-do widow. 
Old man Spaulding had been a good provider 
and a good husband; but he much 
older than his wife, and had not particularly 
engaged her affections. Now that he was 


was 
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her manners as you need want to find on the 
stage or off it; and “hitch-and-kick” dancing 
was to her only a matter of business, as 
serio-comic singing had been to her mother, 
as playing Harlequin had been to her father, 
and as grinning through a horse-collar had 
been to her grandfather and great-grand- 
father, famous old English clowns in their 
day, one of whom had been a partner of 
Grimaldi. She made her living, it is true, 
by traveling around the country singing a 
song called “‘Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay,” which 
required a great deal of high-kicking for 
its just and full artistic expression; but then, 
it should be remembered, it was the way 
she had always made her living, and her 
mother’s living, too, since the old lady lost 
her serio-comic voice. And as her mother 
had taught her all she knew about dancing 
and as she and her mother had hardly 
been separated for an hour since she was 
out of her cradle, Little Betty Billington 
looked on her profession, as you well may 
with eyes quite different from 
those with which Mrs. Samantha Spaulding 


imagine, 








Mrs. Spaulding occupied the hack, lifted high above her driver 
by the tilt of the curious vehicle. 


dead, after some eighteen months of married 
life, and had left her one of the two 
best farms in the country, everybody sup- 
posed that Mis’ Spaulding would marry 
Reuben Pett, who owned the other best 
farm, besides a saw-mill and a stage-route. 
That is, everybody thought so, except 
Samantha and Pett. Reuben Pett was a 
sagacious and a prudent man 
of affairs; and when Samantha’s boy became 
old enough to work, he was apprenticed to 
Mr. Pett, to the end that he might some 
day take charge of the saw-mill business, 
which his mother stood ready to buy for 
him. 

But the youthful Baxter Spaulding had 
not reached the age of twenty when he 
cast down his mother’s hopes in utter ruin 
by coming home from a business trip to 
Augusta and announcing that he was going 
to marry, and that the bride of his choice 
was a young lady of the variety stage who 
danced for a living, her specialty being 
known as “hitch-and-kick.” 

The enchainer of young Spaulding’s heart 
was quite as good a little girl in her morals and 


counselor, 


regarded it. It was a lop-sided contest 
that ensued, and that lasted for months. 
On one side were Baxter and his Betty and 
Betty’s mama — after that good lady got 
over her natural objections to having her 
daughter marry “out of the profession.” 
On the other side was Samantha, determined 
enough to be a match for all three of them. 
Mr. Reuben Pett hovered on the outskirts, 
asking only peace. 

At last he was dragged into the fight. 
Baxter Spaulding went to Bangor, where 
his lady’s company happened to be playing, 
with the avowed intention of wedding 
Betty out of hand. When his mother 
found it out, she took Reuben Pett and her 
boy’s apprenticeship-indenture to Bangor 
with her, caught the youngster ere the deed 
was done, and, having the majesty of the 
law behind her, she was taking her helpless 
captive home on this particular August 
afternoon. He was on the front seat of the 
wagon, Samantha was on the splint-bottomed 
chair, and Reuben Pett was driving. - 


* * . * * - * * * 

















It was a two-days’ drive from the railroad 
station at Byram’s Pond around the spur 
of the mountain to their home. The bi- 
weekly stage did it in a day; but it was 
unwonted traveling for Mr. Pett’s easy- 
going team. Therefore, the three travelers 
put up at Canada Jake’s camp. 

Canada Jake was lounging in the doorway 
as they came up, squat, bullet-headed and 
bead-eyed; a very ordinary specimen of 
mean French Canadian. He welcomed 
them in as if he were conferring a favor 
upon them, fed them upon black, fried 
meat and soggy, boiled potatoes, and later 
on bestowed them in three wretched en- 
closures overhead. 

He himself staid awake until the sound 
of two bass and one treble snore penetrated 
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jelly-fish convulsed with sympathy and 
affection. 
“We ’eaded you off in the stage-coach!” 
was all she said. 
* * * . 7 oz . * . 
The next morning Mr. Reuben Pett was 
called out from the land of dreams by a 
familiar feminine voice from the next room. 


“Reuben Pett!” it said; “where is Baxter?” 


“Baxter!” yelled Mr. Pett; “‘your ma 
wants yer!” 
But Baxter came not. His room was 


empty. Mr. Pett descended and found 
his host out by the wood-pile, splitting 
kindling. Canada Jake had seen nothing 
whatever of the young man. . He opined 
that the youth most ’ave got up airlee, go 
feeshin’ 
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ept his eyes fixed on his work. But while he worked his splice closer 


with his right hand, with his left he took off his hat and held 
it out rather more than two feet above the floor. 


the thin partition planks; and then he stole 
softly up the ladder that served for stairway, 
and slipped into the moonlit little room 
where Baxter Spaulding was lying on a 
cot-bed six inches too short for him. Putting 
his finger upon his lips, he whispered to 
the wakeful youth: 

“‘Sh-h-h-h-h-h! You got you’ boots on?” 

“No,” said Baxter softly. 

“Come wiz me and don’ make no noise!” 

And the next thing that Baxter Spaulding 
knew, he was outside of the house, behind 
the wood-pile, holding a slight but charming 
figure in his arms, and saying: “Why, 
Betty! why, Betty!” in a dazed sort of 
way, while a fat and motherly lady near 
by stood shaking with silent sobs, like a 


Reuben Pett went back and reported to 
Samantha Spaulding through the door. 
Samantha’s voice came back to him as a 
voice from the bottom sub-cellar of abysmal 
gloom. 

“Reuben,” she said; “them women have 


»? 


been here! 


“Why, Samantha!” he said; “it ain’t 
possible!” 

“I heard them last night,” returned 
Samantha, in tones of conviction. ‘I 
know, now. I did. I thought then I was 
dreamin’.” 


“Most likely you was, too!” said Mr. 
Pett, encouragingly. 

“Well, I wa’n’t!” rejoined Mrs. Spaulding, 
with a suddenness and an acerbity that 





made her listener jump. “They've stole my 
clothes!” 
“Whatever do you mean, 
roared Reuben Pett. 
— said 


tone no 


Samantha?” 


> 


Spaulding, 
whatever 


mean,’ Mrs. in a 
that left doubt that 
what she did mean she meant very hard; 
“I mean that that hussy has been here in 
the night, and has took every stitch and 
string of my clothing, and ain’t left me so 
much as a button-hole, except — except — 
except — ” 


“Except what?” demanded Reuben, in 
stark amazement. 
“Except that there idolatrous flounced 


frock the shameless critter doos her stage- 
dancing in!’’ 

Mr. Pett might, perhaps, 
appropriate condolences on this bereavement 
had not a thought struck him which made 
him scramble down the ladder again and 
hasten to the woodshed, where he had 
put up his team the night before. The team 
was gone — the fat horses and fresh painted 
wagon, and the tracks led back down the 
road up which they had ridden the day 
before. 

Once more Mr. Pett climbed the ladder; 


have offered 


but when he announced his loss he was 
met, to his astonishment, with severity 
instead of with sympathy. 

“IT don’t care, Reuben Pett,’’ Samantha 


spoke through the door; “if you’ve lost ten 
horses and nineteen wagons. 

hitch some kind of a critter 
for we’re goin’ to ketch them people to-day 


You got to 
to suthin’, 
or my name’s not Samarsitha Spaulding.” 

“But Sakes Alive, 
expostulated Mr. Pett; “you ain’t goin’ to 


>» 


wear no circus clothes, be ye! 


Law Samantha!” 


“You go hunt a team, Mr. Pett,”’ returned 


his companion, tartly; I know my own 
business.” Mr. Pett remonstrated. But 
Mrs. Spaulding was obdurate with an 


obduracy that made the heart of Reuben 
Pett creep into his boots. 
of vain combating, he saw, beyond a doubt, 
that the chase would have to continue even 
if it were to be carried on astraddle a pair 
Having learned that 
much, he went drearily down again to discuss 
the situation with Canada Jake. Canada 
Jake was indisposed to be of the slightest 
assistance, until Mr. Pett reminded him of 


After ten minutes 


of confiscated cows. 


the danger of the law in which he stands 
who apprentice his 
flight. Suddenly the swarthy face of the 
habitant lit up with a joyful, white-toothed 
grin. 

“*My old caléche zat I bring from Canada! 


aids a runaway in 


I let you have her, hey? You come wiz me!” 

And Canada Jake led the way through 
the underbrush to a bit of a clearing near 
his house, 
years’ deposits of household rubbish; and 
here, in a desert of tin-cans and broken 
bottles and crockery, stood the oldest of 
all old calashes. 

There are calashes and calashes, but the 
calash or caléche of Canada is practically 
of one type. It is a high-hung, tilting 
chaise, with a commodious back seat and 
a capacious hood, and with an absurd, 
cushioned bar in front the 
It is a startling-looking 


where were accumulated many 


narrow, for 


driver to sit on. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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OF THE PRESS 








Likes ’em Experienced 
C. M.. Owen was on the creek Sunday 
to see the widows. 
—The Conway (Ark.) Log Cabin Democrat. 


Romance and Utility 


To the Editor: I am known as a widow 
twice of Virginia, have four children, two 
small, and two of school age, am looking for 
a husband. I can not live on: the place 
and take care of things alone. Would like 
to hear from men who are not over 40 years 
of age, single men that have no children, 
that have farmed and would be willing to 
live on a farm and take interest in the place 
and help as a life companion. Call and see 
me before cropping time. One with horses 
preferred, as I have none. Have all except 
horses and a true husband. 

—The Downey (Idaho) Idahoan,. 








She Misses and Is Missed 


We are glad to learn that Mrs. Willets, 
is able to be out again. It is nearly two 
months since she kicked at the cat and 
broke her knee cap against the door. Society 
has missed her very much. 

—The Hometown (Pa.) Banner. 


Did She Really? 

Mrs. Peter Ullman fell down a flight of 
steps leading to the barn-last Friday and 
fractured the external condyle of the radius. 


—The Caldwell (O.) Democrat. 





Rather Important 


The gentlemen who are here this week 
looking after the locating of a canning 
factory here, report that they are progressing 
nicely, and that the factory is a sure go — 
the worst drawback seems to get the stuff 
to can. 


—The San Jose (Iil.) Metropolitan. 





As Youth Should Be 


The dance was absolutely the best one 
ever given under the direction of any Phoenix 
high school class. The music was fine the 
crowd was congenial and everything was 
covered with sang froid. 

—The Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette. 





Fashionable Summer Colors 


Any one wishing painting inside or outside 
call 469. 
—Adov. in the Appleton (Wis.) Crescent. 





Good for Paul 


Paul King purchased a valuable red male 
cow last week. 
“—The Hamilton (O.) Republican-News. 





Puck will be glad to have the assistance of 
readers in the collection of items for this page. 
If you come across a clipping which is a worthy 
example of the freedom of the press, send it in to 

K. S., care of Puck. 











EPISODE TWO 


Sob Stuff 


I have no phone and our buggy pony 
died with the terrible disease that many 
horses died with, then some bad boys, 
two years ago last Christmas, stoled out 
our buggy and tore it completely to smash, 
and nearly killed the other horse, Maud, 
as everybody knows her, so you see I have 
to collect news as best I can. 


—The Hope (Ark.) Star of Hope. 
Law Unmasks Hero 


Bud Toney went south Saturday \and 
returned home Sunday. We concluded 
from the scratches on his nose he had crossed 
the border into Mexico, but we learned from 
the constable, Solon Roberts, who was up 
Monday from Balch to see Bud on business, 
that it was just an ordinary fight. 

—The Newport (Ark.) Independent. 


Women Can Plow Now 


Garden making is now on. Remember 
we can supply you with Bulk Garden Seeds, 
Garden Tools, Lady broke Garden Plows. 
McCarroll & Hitch. 

—The Vandalia (Mo.) Mail. 


Wise Sons of Toil 
They report that all the farmers up that 
way are busy with their spring sewing, 
which they are anxious to get in before it 
is too late. 
—The Williamina (Ore.) Times. 


Efficiency 
Prayer meeting was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Johnson Wednesday 














night. We can’t say how large a crowd 
was present, because the writer was not 
there. —The Junction City (Ark.) Herald. 


ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES-LINE 
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Tired Business Man: “What's this, cold bugs 
again for dinner— 


Why can’t we ever 


have some fireflies?” 
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A Rainy Anthology 


it rained for sixty hours without a let-up 
a week or so ago, and a surreptitious visit 
to the sanctums of our worthy and esteemed 
contemporaries revealed the following weighty 
editorial comment on the downpour. We 
believe we violate no editorial confiderces 
in presenting this anthology on the simple 
subject of rainfall. 


How Trey Woutp Write Asout It 


Collier’s Weekly. 

Big, sobby raindrops pattered down on 
the tin roof all yesterday. They carried us 
back to those dear old boyhood days ’way 
out in the Schooley Mountains, when the 





glad blood of youth surged through our 
veins as we thrilled over Dr. Eliot’s Five 
Foot Shelf, tucked away up under the 
eves of the old farmhouse. Somehow or 
other, we couldn’t help feeling that, after 
all, rain isn’t so terribly depressing. Be of 
good cheer, we thought, it isn’t raining 
everywhere, just because it happens to 
fall on our tin roof. It rained much more 
during the days of Noah. Think what 
would happen to the men who make money 
out of it, if it happened to rain booze instead 
of water. 


New York Evening Journal. 

Perhaps you noticed that it RAINED 
yesterday, and that the rain childishly fell 
DOWNWARD. How foolhardy! Any rain 
can fall DOWNWARD, but what would 
you say if a very energétic brand of rain 
fell UPWARD! That is the REAL PUR- 
POSE of rainfall, and this PURPOSE can 
be accomplished only through MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP. While it rained here yes- 
terday it PROBABLY RAINED also in 
Japan— DOWNWARD. And every drop 
that fell upon the rice fields of Japan con- 
tributed to the strength of the YELLOW 
PERIL, which sooner OR later will reduce 
our glorious Pacific Coast to a TEA GAR- 
DEN with Geisha girls utterly unlike our 
Nell Brinkley girls. Write to YOUR 
STUPID CONGRESSMAN at once de- 
‘manding legislation requiring all RAIN to 
fall UPWARD. This will parch the RICE 
fields of the wily MIKADO’S Kingdom. 
Perhaps if you will do this you will ho 
LONGER be bombarded at breakfast with 
PUFFED RICE (see advertising columns). 





New York Times. 

Rain fell heavily in the seething turmoil 
of Times Square yesterday. A great deal 
of it providentially fell on the Times Burtp- 
ING, and it was also observed falling in 
the vicinity of the Times Annex. Crowds 
reading the Times BuLietins apparently 
paid little attention to the downpour, save 
for a few who tdok refuge in the Times 
Suspway Station. Numerous readers of 
Tue Times who telephoned to say that 
rain was falling elsewhere in the city were 
assured that there was no cause for alarm, 
and that the duly constituted authorities 
were in full command of the situation. 
Dispatches from other cities seemed to 
confirm Tue Times’ confidence. 
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Reported “Missing” 





The Masses. 


A despicable outrage was committed by 
the corporations yesterday when they caused 
a heavy downpour of rain to fall on the 
submerged families of Avenue A and Green- 
wich Village, instead of confining it to Fifth 
Avenue and Riverside Drive, where the 
millionaire residents are fully protected by 
umbrellas, limousines and rubbers. Picture 
the misery of the evicted during this plu- 
tocratic visitation. The mother and her 
seventeen small children helpless -on the 
curbstone while their father snores away 
in the arms of schnapps! Only John Sloan 
could depict such a scene! It will be found 
fully -depicted in the newest book from the 
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Customer (to salesman): “Don’t you think 


these shoes are too tight?” 
“No ma’am. They are quite comfortable!” 








Masses’ Press, entitled, “Why Breathe 
When All You Get is Air?’ (Seven copies 
postpaid, 13 cents.) 


New York Herald. 


(To-day's HERALD consists of 24 pages; 
be sure you get all of them.) 


Rain. Temperature 68°. Barometer 28.6 
High Tide off Sandy Hook, 9.23 A.M. 
(By Leased Cable from Paris, France) 

Rain in Paris all day. Due to hole in 
galoshes, Crown Prince contracted pneu- 
monia‘and died. Big victory for Allies. 

Hostetrer’s ALMANAC Says: 
“June showers bring July leeks.” 


Bruno’s Weekly. 
Illustrating this clever etching by Clara 
Tice of the heavy rainfall yesterday, we 
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Drawn by Calvert 


are moved to remark that rainfall and dark 
days are good for the electric light business. 
Also, that more Diamond Disc records are 
played on rainy days than on clear days. 
All of which prompts us to view the rain 
splashing on the garret roof with a degree 
of equanimity seldom experienced by our 
less fortunate colleagues. Autograph letters 
by J. Pluvius, inventor of rain, for sale at 
moderate prices. 


New York Tribune. 

Scarcely enough rain fell yesterday to 
float Marjory’s Bottleship. We are confident 
that under a more progressive administration, 
of Theodore Roosevelt, for instance, enough 
rain would have fallen to float two bottle- 
ships. The scarcity in rainfall is due prima- 
rily to the pusillanimous attitude of the 
Wilson administration, which rejects the 
implied connection between Son-in-Law Mc- 
Adoo’s tubes and water. Furthermore, 
upon analysis, Samuel Hopkins Adams 
declares that the rain which fell yesterday 
is of a poor quality and not as advertised. 
Readers who are dissatisfied with the quality 
of rain they received are urged to demand 
a rain check. Let’s have honesty in rainfall 
as well as editorials. 





Proper Thing 
Manpy: What am dis celebration dat 
am bein’ held foh dis Mistah Shakesphere? 
Visitor: I have forgotten the exact 
significance, but it is three hundred years 
since he did something. 
Manpy: Huh. Reckon ah bettah hold 
a celebration for mah old man. It am 
twenty-five years since he dun anything. 
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Britain Aroused 

In the light of recent events in England, 
the Londoner may not be surprised almost 
any day now to read in his Truth the fol- 
lowing Court News: 

As His Majesty King George was about 
to leave Buckingham Palace this morning 
for his customary ‘canter, a lieutenant of 





the Potsdam Guards stepped up to him 
with the announcement that the Row 
would be closed for several days during a 
movement of German troops. Upon ques- 
tioning the stranger, His Majesty was 
astounded to learn that a state of war 
existed, and it is probable that he will 
address a strong message on the subject 
to Parliament, which will convene at the 
close of the grouse season. 

An untoward circumstance served to 
mar the otherwise charming garden party 
held on Tuesday at Ballyabbey, the seat 

















of Her Grace the Marchioness of Anyold- 
shird. It appears that Lord Tweedledee 
was in the act of passing a plate of ice- 
cream to Lady Tweedledum when a passing 
Zeppelin dropped an explosive directly on 
the marquee’in which the refreshments 
were served. Lady Tweedledum’s gown 
was badly spattered and the Dowager 
Duchess of Doldrums spilled a cup of tea 
in her lap. Lord Loveus, who was an eye- 
witness of the outrage and whose silk hat 
was badly furrowed by a flying bit of the 
explosive, was furious and promised to 
give notice to the War Ministry of a question 
in the House of Lords immediately upon 
his return from the Goodwood meeting. 
While entertaining a party of his school- 
fellows on board H. M. S. Fearnaught, the 





crack battle cruiser of which he was recently 
placed in command, Lord Algy Aylesworth, 
youngest son of the Earl of Prawnshire, 
was enraged to learn that a German sub- 
marine had invaded Southampton Water 
and was in the very act of training her 
torpedo tubes on his new command. In 
spite of his most vehement protests, a 
torpedo was discharged and wrecked some 
fifty feet of the bow of the Fearnaught, 
which was beached with difficulty. Lord 
Algy has written a strong letter to the 
Times condemning the nasty manners of 
the enemy, and promises to accept the 
Honorary Chairmanship of an organization 
shortly to be formed for prosecuting a 
boycott of Carlsbad. Stringent measures 
of this kind are urgently demanded if the 
Teutons persist in their devilish tactics. 
Major General the Honorable Cecil Plan- 
taganet Bourne-Cadd, C. C. V., P. D. F., 


who was last year’s senior wrangler at Cam- 





bridge, writes from France, where he: com- 
mands a division of territorials, of the 
beastly incivility of the Brandenburg regi- 
ments opposing his command. These men, 
he declares, deliberately toss grenades into 
the British trenches at most unseasonable 
hours, and several tight rubbers in the 
officers’ mess have been interrupted by 
gunfire when absolutely nothing had been 
done on the part of his men to invite attack. 
It is rumored that Gen. Bourne-Cadd will 
request leave long enough to return to 
England and express his grievances personally 
to the Secretary of State for War. 


German Frightfulness 

At the German front in Poland, in 1914, 
Ernest Bicknell of the National Red Cross 
met an American in German uniform, and 
asked what he was doing there. 

“Oh, I’m Wilkins, the aviator,” came the 
reply; “I enlisted in the flying corps, and 
now I drop a bomb on Warsaw, every day.” 

“Shameful!” exclaimed Bicknell; “you are 
maiming and murdering non-combatants.” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Wilkins, 
all we mean to do is to throw a scare into 
them.” Later Mr. Bicknell was in Warsaw, 
still within the Russian lines. He called on 
the American Consul, whom he found much 


Lad 























“Your father seems to be a good scout.” 


“None better! Dear old Dad! He came 
down here for Commencement and was so set 
on seeing me graduate that he licked seven 
bill collectors who were trying to nail me 
during the graduating procession.” 





exercised over deliberate attempts by a Ger- 
man aviator to wreck the consulate. “Every 
day at noon,” he said, “that fellow flies over 
this building. Yesterday the bomb fell on the 
side-walk and broke all my front windows. 
To-day one fell in the garden and broke all 


the back windows.” 
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“A shrewd man, our Governor Minuit; he bought this island of Manhattan from the 


Indians for $24. And it’s worth now at the very least $275.50!” 






























































The Seven Arts 
(Continued from page 12) 
the bones. And then we are in such a hurry 
to get somewhere and when we get there 
we wonder why we didn’t tarry elsewhere. 
However, this platitudinous moralizing didn’t 
prevent me from pressing my nose against 
a photographer’s show-case on the Avenue, 
there to stare at the counterfeit present- 
ments of various opera singers, new and 
old; living and dead. The dead ones are 
always forgotten. Next to a dead ex-vice 
President or a disfrocked clergyman, there 
is no one quite so dead as the prima-donnas 
and tenors of yesteryear. To be sure the 
“Oldest Reader” writes from time to time 
in his daily newspaper and tells us of the Spore USA NH by 
great Slambangi, or of the ineffable Gokotof- 
ski, but it leaves the youngsters cold, senile. 


The new singer! Bravo! Geraldine Farrar, B.V. D. Is The National Cooler-Off 


not her teacher, the incomparable Lilli 
a ET B.V. D. teach you the fine art of *‘Take-It- 
Easy.’’ It helps you get the most fun out of 
your holiday. It makes a business of coolness 
and brings coolness into business. It eases the 
stifling discomfort of a hot day and lessens the fa 
of a close evening. It’s the National Cooler-Off. 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. Underwear starts with the 
best possible fabrics (specially woven and tested), continues 
with the best possible work- 
manship (carefully inspected 
and re-inspected), and ends 
with complete comfort 
(fullness of cut, balance of 
drape, correctness of fit, 
durability in wash and wear). 














MADE FOR THE 


If it kasn’s } MADE FOR Ti It isn’t 


roi ret | [fe QVABY | avn. 


Woven Label | pest RETAIL TRADE {| Underwear 
(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 
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He: “You know, I don’t feel that I am fit 
to touch the hem of your garment.” 
She: “Well, you wouldn't have to stoop 











B.V.D. Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A.) $1.00 and upward the 
Suit. b.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c. and upward tne Garment. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


much to do it.” 





Always 


Whether she looks at a canyon grand, 
A mountain wild, or farming land; 





Whether she looks at a waterfall, 
A limpid lake or a streamlet small; 











Whether she looks at’a country lane, 
Or twenty five miles of hill and plain; 


Whether she looks at a sunset rare, GRANLIDEN HOTEL 
A river’s bend or a garden fair; 

Whether she looks at a wondrous scene, 

Or a meadow flow’r of modest mien LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


The maid from the city 








Cries: “Isn’t it pretty!” AT the gateway of the White Mountains. The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake 
naaeeeaga Sunapee. Fine golf course, saddle horses, tennis, oating, canoeing, 
Unfortunate bathing, fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good, if nc the best, in New 
Nurse: O dear, ma’m, the baby has England. Dancing afternoon and evening. Fine m« oring, etc. Fur- 
just swallowed that whole paper of tacks. nished cottages to rent. Accommodates 300 guests, Write for circular. 
Mrs SurFrrace: How unfortunate! Now 
I will be obliged to put up all those suffrage Address W. W. BROWN, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


posters with glue. 





Winter Season Hotels: 
When a man loses his wife he’s a widower; INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida 


when he loses his money he’s a Socialist. 



















































Zz 
“I’m th’ kid ye gave five dollars last Fourth 
when yer little boy shot me with ’is toy 
cannon.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Could I have a little in advance for this 
Fourth?” 





Insomnia, a Social 
Accomplishment 


Only millionaires may have their private. 


yachts, but all of us may enjoy the luxury — 
insomnia. 

There is a good deal of distinction in 
insomnia. It is something to be talked 
about like ancestors, or cold baths. 

A sure way to edge into the esteem of 
acquaintances is to recite an adventure 
with the insomnia monster. It puts one 
into the same class with a nervous race 
horse. 

Insomnia, ,in last analysis, is merely a 
matter of staying awake at night. It is 
hard to understand why we should expect 
social or intellectual distinction to be based 
upon a difference between going to sleep 
and staying awake. 

Perhaps there is a good deal of vulgarity 
about sleep, but certainly no more than 
there is in eating or bathing. All are im- 
positions of an inconsiderate providence. 

There can be no vulgarity about sleeping 
at home. Truly, there is vulgarity about 
sleeping in public, and perhaps we arrive 
in this very way at the mistake of thinking 
of private sleeping as vulgar. We toss on 
sleepless pillows. 

Insomnia is uncomfortable. Yet as soon 
as we have sneaked in a ‘few nights of good 
sleep, about which we are careful to say 
nothing among our friends, we feel the 
obligation to go into another season of 
insomnia — forgetting the discomfort that 
it caused the last time. — Don Herold. 


Some Very Choice 
Little Chinese Rugs 


This Oriental Rug Store is rich in surprises 


for the connoisseur. 


Just now, it possesses as select a group of 
antique, small Chinese Rugs, as can be 
discovered in a long search. 


They were chosen, one by one, by a rug-lover; 


are peculiarly lovely in their colorings, and vastly 


interesting in their wealth: of ancient Chinese 


symbolism—from the heavenly dog, and the luck- 


bringing bat to the “nine precious things” and 


the “fingers of Buddha.” 


About 2x4! Feet. 


Prices, $35 to $85 


ABRAHAM =» STRAUS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








To Settle 
Political Differences 


there’s nothing better nor surer than 
a social glass of 


Evans’ 
Fle 


It makes the most heated contro- 
versy a love feast— America’s 
greatest peacemaker 
im Bottles and Splits — All Dealers. C. H. Evans & Sons, Hudson, N.Y. 
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“Samantha Boom-De-Ay” 
(Continued from page 17) 


vehicle in its mildest form. Jake seized its 
curved shafts and ran it backward and for- 
ward to prove that the wheels could still 
revolve and the great hood still nod and 
sway like a real calash in commission. 

The calash was taken into Jake’s back- 
yard; and then, after a brief and energetic 
campaign, Jake secured the horse, which 
was a very good match for the calash. He 
was an old horse, and he had the spring- 
halt. 

Mr. Pett was a man unused to feminine 
society, except such as he had grown up 
with from early childhood, and he was of 
a naturally modest, even bashful disposition. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that he was 
startled when, on re-entering the living- 
room of Canada Jake’s camp, he found 
himself face to face with a strange lady, 
and ‘a lady, at that, of a strangeness that 
he had never conceived of before. The 
lady’s shapely and generously feminine 
figure was closely drawn into a waist of 
shining black satin, cut down in a V on the 
neck, before and behind, and ornamented 
with very large sleeves of a strange pattern. 
But her skirts — for they were voluminous 
beyond numeration — were the wonder of 
her attire. Within fold after fold they 
swathed a foamy mystery of innumerable 
gauzy white underpinnings. As Mr. Pett’s 
abashed eye traveled down this marvel of 
costume it landed upon a pair of black 
stockings, the feet of which appeared to be 
balanced somewhat uncertainly in black 
satin slippers with queer high heels. 

“Reuben Pett,” said the lady suddenly 
and with decision, “don’t you say nothing! 
If you knew how them shoes was pinching 
me, you’d know what I was goin’ through.” 

Mr. Pett had to lean up against the 
door-post before recovering himself. 

“Why, Samantha!” he said at last; 
“seems to me like you had gone through 
more or less.” 

Here Mrs. Spaulding reached out in an 
irritation that carried her beyond all speech, 
and boxed Mr. Pett’s ears. Then she 
drew back, startled at her own act, but 
even more surprised at Mr. Pett’s reception 
of it. He was neither surprised nor dis- 
concerted. 

Down the old dusty road the old calash 
jiggled and juggled, “weaving” most of 
the way in easy tacks down the sharp 
declivities. On the front seat — or, rather, 
on the upholstered bar — sat Reuben Pett, 
squirming uncomfortably, and every now 
and then trying to sit side-saddle fashion 
for the sake of easier converse with his 
fair passenger. Mrs. Spaulding occupied 
the back seat, lifted high above her driver 
by the tilt of the curious vehicle. 

Mr. Pett’s tendency to turn around and 
stare should not be laid up against him. 
For twenty years he had seen his neighbor, 
Mrs. Samantha Spaulding, once, at least; 
perhaps twice or thrice; mayhap even six 
or seven times a week; and yet, on this 
occasion, he had fair excuse for looking 
over his shoulder now and then to assure 
himself that the fair passenger at whose 


(Continued on page 24) 
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TEXTAN 
the soles that make walking easier 





TEXTAN Soles on your 
shoes will give you new 
comfort and make walking 
easier. 


TEXTAN is the most re- 
markable material for soles 
that has ever been produced. 


It is waterproof; it does not 
crack or wear slippery; it is 
not affected by heat or cold; 
it can be sewed, and it 
wears long. 


TEXTAN Soles add the 
final touch of elegance and 
neatness to your shoes. 


TEXTAN is made and 
endorsed by The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, manu- 
facturers of “STRAIGHT-LINE” 
and “Hipress” rubber foot- 
wear. 





TEXTAN Soles are made 
in all sizes, to fit the shoes of 
men, women and children. 


Don’t accept a substitute, 
insist on having TEXTAN 
Soles. You willfind that they 
make walking a pleasure. 








REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. ; 


LL my life every magazine 
‘ve looked into has had a 


picture of a man’s leg with a cer- 
tain kind of garter on it—Boston! 


| So when | 
|: -buy a pair 


into a store to 
garters | just nat- 


urally say ‘Boston.’ So do you!“ 
ln the dalightul play 
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“Samantha Boom-De-Ay” 
(Continued from page 23) 

feet he — literally — sat, was indeed that 
very Samantha of his twenty years’ knowl- 
edge. How was he, who was only a man, 
and no ladies’ man at that, to understand 
that the local dressmaker and the local 
habit of wearing wrinkly black alpaca and 
bombazine were to blame for his “never 
having known that his next-door aeighbor 
had a superb bust and a gracious waist? 
How was he to know that the blindness of 
his own eyes was alone accountable for his 
ignorance of the whiteness of her teeth, 
and the shapeliness of the arms that peeped 
from the big, old-fashioned sleeves? 

Samantha was not thinking in the least 
of herself. She had accepted her costume 
as something which she had no choice but 
to assume in the exercise of an imperative 
duty. She wore it for conscience’ sake only, 
just as any other New England martyr to 
her New England convictions of right 
might have worn a mealsack or a suit of 
armor had circumstances imposed such a 
necessity. 

“Samantha,” said Reuben Pett, over his 
shoulder, “what under the sun sense be 
there in chasin’ them two young fools up? 
If they want to marry, why not let ’em 
marry? It’s natural for ’em to want to, 
and it’s agin nature to stop ’em. May be 
it wouldn’t be sech a bad marriage, after 
all. Now you look at it in the light of 
conscience — ”’ 

“You're a nice hand to be advocating 
marriage, Reuben Pett,” said Mrs. Spaulding; 
“you jest hurry up that horse and I’ll look 
out for the light of conscience.” 


* * * * * * * * * 


Noon-time came, and the hot August 
sun poured down upon them, until the old 
calash felt, as Mr. Pett remarked, like a 
chariot of fire. This observation was evolved 


in a humorous way to slacken the tension 


of a situation which was becoming distinctly 
unpleasant. Moved by a spirit of genial 
and broadly human benevolence which was 
somewhat unnatural to him, Mr. Pett had 
insisted upon pleading the cause of the 
youthful runaways with an insistence that 
Was at once indiscreet and futile. In the 
end his companion had ordered him to 
hold his tongue, an injunction he was quite 
incapable of obeying. 

“Samantha,” Mr. Pett said after a while, 
in a tone of voice that seemed inappropriately 
cheerful; “they’s goin’ to be a thunder 
storm.” : 

“*Fiddlesticks!”’ said Mrs. Spaulding. 

“Certain,” asseverated Mr. Pett; “there 
she is a-comin’ up, right agin the wind.” 

Samantha’s protests, when Mr. Pett stated 
that he was going to get under the cover of 
an abandoned saw-mill which stood by the 
roadside a little way ahead of them, were 
more a matter of form than anything else. 
But still, when they reached the rough shed of 
unpainted and weather-beaten boards, and 
Mr. Pett, in turning in, gave the vehicle a 
sudden twist that broke the shaft, her 
anger at the delay thus rendered necessary 
was beyond her control. 

“I declare to goodness, Reuben Pett,” 
she cried; “if you ain’t the awkwardest! 








Anybody’d a’most think you’d done that 
a purpose,” 

“Oh, no, Samantha!” said Reuben Pett, 
pleasantly; “it ain’t right to talk like that. 
This here machine’s dreadful old. Why, 
Samantha, we’d ought to sympathize with 
it — you and me!” 

“Speak for yourself, Mr. Pett,” said 
Samantha. “I ain’t so dreadful old, whatever 
you may be.” 

At that moment Mr. Pett made no re- 
joinder to this. He unshipped the merry 
horse, and tied him to a post under the 
old saw-mill, and then he pulled the calash 
up the runway into the first story, and 
patiently set about the difficult task of 
mending the broken shaft, while Samantha, 
looking out through the broad, open door- 
way, watched the fierce summer storm 
descend upon the land; and she tapped her 
impatient foot until it almost burst its too 
Narrow satin ‘covering. 

“No, Samantha,” Mr. Pett said, at last, 
intently at work upon his splicing; “you 
ain’t so dreadful old, for a fact; but I’ve 
knowed you when you was a dreadful 
sight younger. I’ve knowed you,” he con- 
tinued, reflectively, “when you was the 
spryest girl in ten miles round — when 
you could dance as ively as that young 
lady whose clo’es you're a-wearin’.” 

“Don’t you dare to talk to me about 
that jade!” said Mrs. Spaulding, snappishly. 

“Why, no! certainly not!” said Mr. Pett; 
“T didn’t mean no comparison. Only, as I 
was a-sayin’, there was a time, Samantha, 
when you could dance.” 

“Who says I couldn’t?” asked Samantha, 
again, with a set look developing around the 
corners of her mouth. 

“7 say you couldn’t,” replied Mr. Pett, 
obtusely. “’Tain’t in nature. But there 
was a time, Samantha, when you was great 
on fancy steps.” 

“Think I’m too old for fancy steps now, 
do you?” She looked at her tormentor 
savagely, out of the corners of her eyes. 

“Well, not too old, may be, Samantha,” 
went on Mr. Pett; “but may be you ain’t 
that limber you was. I know how it is. 
I ain’t smart as I used to be, myself. Why, 
do you remember that night down at the 
Corners, when we two was the only ones 
that could jump over Squire Tate’s high 
andirons and cut a pigeon-wing before we 
come down?” 

Mr. Pett appeared to be entirely uncon- 
scious that Mrs. Spaulding’s bosom was 
heaving, that her eyes wére snapping angrily, 
and that her foot was beating on the floor 
in that tattoo with which a woman announces 
that slie is near an end of her patience. 

‘How high was them andirons?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Reuben, 
indifferently. He kept his eyes fixed on his 
work; but while he worked his splice closer 
with his right handf with his left he took 
off his hat and held it out rather more than 
two feet above the floor. 

“*Bout as high as that, may be,” he said. 
“Remember the tune we done that to? 
Went some sort of way like this, didn’t 
it?? And with that remarkable force of 
talent which is only developed in country 


(Continued on page 25) 
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“Samantha Boom-De-Ay” 
(Continued from page 24) 
solitudes, Mr. Pett began to whistle an 

old-time air. 

And suddenly, like the tiger leaping 
from her lair, the soft pattering and shuffling 
of feet behind him resolved itself into a 
quick, furious rhythmic beat, and Samantha 
Spaulding shot high into the air, holding 
up her skirts with both hands, while her 
neat ankles crossed each other in a marvellous 
complication of agility a good twelye inches 
above his outstretched hat. 

“There!” she cried, as she landed with a 
flourish that combined skill and _ grace; 
“there’s what I done with you, and much 
I think of it! If you want to see dancin’ 
that is dancin’ look here. Here’s what I 
did with Ben Griggs at the shuckin’ that 
same year. 

And then and there, while Reuben Pett’s 
great rasping whistle rang through the old 
saw-mill, shrilling above the roar of the 
storm outside, Mrs. Samantha Spaulding 
executed with lightning rapidity and with 
the precision of perfect and confident knowl- 
edge; a dancing-step which for scientific 
complexity and daring. originality had been 
twenty years before the surprise, the delight, 
the tingling, shocking, tempting nine-days’- 
wonder of the country-side. 
™ * ~ = . - * * * 

There is nothing that hath a more heavy 
and leaden cold than a chilled enthusiasm. 
When the storm was over, although a 
laughing light played over the landscape; 
although diamond sparkles lit up the grateful 
white mist that rose from the refreshed 
earth; although the sun shone as though he 
had been expecting that thunder storm all 
day, and was inexpressibly glad that it 
was over and done with, Samantha leaned 
back in her seat in the calash, and nursed 
a cheerless bitterness of spirit—such a 
bitterness as is known only to the New 
England woman to whom has come a reali- 
zation of the fact that she has made a fool 
of herself. Samantha Spaulding. Made a 
fool of herself. At her age. After twenty 
years of respectable widowhood. Her, of 
all folks. And with that old fool. -Who’d 
be’n a-settin’ and a-settin’ and a-settin’ 
all these years. And never said Boo! And 
now for him to twist her round his finger 
like that. She felt like — well, she didn’t 
know how she did feel. 

“Look here, Reuben Pett!” demanded 
Samantha, shrilly; “be you going to get 
to Byram’s Pond to-night?” 

“I kin,” replied Reuben. 

“Well, be you?” Samantha Spaulding 
inquired. 

“I d’no. Fact is, I wa’n’t figurin’ on that 
just now.” 

“Well, what was you figurin’ on?” snapped 
Mrs. Spaulding. 

“When you’s goin’ to marry me,” Mr. 
Pett answered with perfect composure. 
“Look here, Samantha! it’s this way: here’s 
twenty years you’ve kept me waitin’.” 

“Me kept you waitin’! Well, Reuben 
Pett, if I ever!” 

“Don’t arguefy, Samantha; don’t arguefy,” 
remonstrated Mr. Pett; “I ain’t rakin’ up 
no details. What we’ve got to deal with is 
(Continued on page 26) 
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~Sephanths Boom-De-Ay” 
(Continued from page 25) ; 
this question as it stands to-day. Be yov 
a-goin’ to marry me or be you not? Aad 
if you be, when be you?” 

“Reuben Pett,” exclaimed Samantha, 
with a showing of severity which was very 
creditable under the circumstances; “ain’t 
you ashamed of talk like that between 
folks of our age?”’ 

“We ain’t no age — no age in particular, 
Samantha,” said Mr. Pett. 

“I was thinkin’ of folks who was gettin’ 
most too old to drive down hill in a hurry,” 
said Samantha. 

“Who's that?” asked Reuben. 

“I ain’t namin’ any names,” said Saman- 
tha; “but I’ve knowed the time when you 
wasn’t so awful afraid of gettin’ a spill 
off the front seat of a calash. Lord! how 
time does take the tuck out of some folks!” 
she concluded, addressing vacancy. 

“Do ‘you mean to say that I da’s’nt 
drive you down to Byram’s Pond to-night?” 
Mr. Pett inquired defiantly. 

“I don’t know anything about it,” said 
Mrs. Spaulding. 

“If I get you to Byram’s Pond before the 
train goes, will you marry me the first 
meetin’ house we come to?” 

“I will,” said Mrs. Spaulding, after a 
moment’s hesitation, well remembering what 
the other party to the bargain had forgotten, 
that there was no church in Byram Pond, 
nor nearer than forty miles down the railroad. 
. o . * o - + . 


In the warm dusk of a Summer’s evening, 
a limping, shackle-gaited, bewildered horse, 
dragging a calash in the last stages of ruin, 
brought two travelers into the village of 
Byram’s Pond. Far up on the hills there 
lingered yet the clouds of dust that marked 
where that calash had come down those hills 
at a pace whereat no calash ever came down 
hill before. Dust covered the two travelers 
so thickly, that, although the woman’s 
costume was of peculiar and striking con- 
struction, its eccentricities were lost in a 
dull and uniform grayness. 

The calash slowed up as it drew near the 
town. Suddenly it stopped short, and both 
the travelers gazed with startled interest at a 
capacious white tent reared by the roadside. 
From within this tent came the strains of a 
straining melodeon. Over the portal was 
* stretched a canvas sign: 


GOSPEL TENT OF REV. J. HANKEY. 


As the travelers stared with all their 
eyes, they saw the flap of the tent thrown 


back, and four figures came out. There | 


were two ladies, a stout, middle-aged lady, 
& shapely, buxom young lady, a tall, broad- 
shouldered young man, and the fourth 
figure was unmistakably a minister of one 
of the Congregational denominations. The 
young man and the two ladies walked 
down the road a little\way, and, entering a 
solid-looking farm wagon, drove off behind 
a pair of plump horses, inthe direction of 
the railroad station, while the minister waved 
them a farewell that was also a benediction. 

“Git down, Samantha!”’ said Reuben 
Pett, “and straighten out that bonnet of 
yours. Parson’s got another job before 
prayer-meetin’ begins.” 
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